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MERINO SIIEEP. 

‘ Merino” isthe name of a Spanish breed or variety of 
sheep, which affords a wool esteemed to be finer than that 
which any other European breed produces. The appear- 
ance which the merino exhibits will be seen from our 
wood cut. In this breed the males have horns, but the 
females are without them. They have generally white 
faces and legs. The body does not seem very perfect in 
shape; the legs are long, the bones are small; and under 
the throat, the skin is somewhat pendulous and loose. 
The skin of the animal is fine and clear. When they 
are somewhat fat, the weight, per quarter, of the ram is 
about seventeen pounds, and of the ewe about eleven 
pounds. 

The sheep of Spain are divided intotwo principal sorts ; 
the common sheep, which continue on the grounds of their 
owners, and are housed in winter; and the merinos, 
which always remain in the open air, travelling before the 
summer to the cool mountains, and returning before the 
winter to the warm plains, The stationary sheep chiefly 
belong*to the eastern provinces of Spain; while the me- 
rinos belong to the western and central parts,—the Cas- 
tiles, Leon, and Estremadura. In summer, they resort 
chiefly to the plains of the Jatter provinces, and in winter, 
to the mountainous parts of Castile, which form the most 
elevated part of Spain, and abound in aromatic plants and 
fine pastures. Different accounts are given of the origin 
of this practice; but we have no distinct knowledge of 
the existence of travelling flocks in Spain, until the time 
when the Christians began to prevail against the Moham- 
medans in the thirteenth century, and came down from 
the mountains of the north into the provinces of the centre 
and the south. After that time, however, the system of 
migration became well and firmly established ; and before 
the Moorish kingdom of Granada had been finally reduc- 
ed in the fifteenth century, the system had been organized, 
under the authority of the government, in nearly its pres- 
ent form. ‘This we shall now proceed to describe, taking 
Laborde, a statistical writer on Spain, as our principal 
guide in the description. 

There is an institution peculiar to Spain, ealled the 
mesta. It is a society of noblemen and other great pro- 
prietors, to whom the migratory sheep belong ;- who are 
empowered to make regulations concerning the migrations 
of the flocks; and who, in fact, are a great co-operative 
body of capitalists. Unfortunately they possess powers 
and privileges much at variance with the interests of 
the people. The term mesta is also applied to the great 
body of the migratory sheep in general; while the partic- 
ular flocks are called merinos or transhumantes. 

These flocks, when assembled for migration, generally 
consist of about ten thousand sheep. Every flock is con- 
ducted by an officer called a mayoral, whose business it 
\s to superintend the shepherds and direct the route; he 
18 generally an active man, well acquainted with the kinds 
of pasturage, the nature of sheep, and the method of treat- 
ment. Under him there are commonly about fifty shep- 
herds, each of whom is allowed to keep a few sheep or 
80ats of his own in the flock, on the understanding, that 
although they and any young they may produce are his 
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property, the wool and’ the nailer to the proprietor 
of the flock. The number of persons thus employed in 
the care'of the whole of the flocks that compose the Mesta 
are about forty-five or fifty thousand. The dogs are also 
very numerous, fifty being the number allowed to each 
flock. [Penny Mag. 








Moral Tales. 








- ORIGINAL. 


“AUNT NANCY.” 


So we had always heard her called by our parents, and 
by this name we had learned to love and respect our un- 
seen, though not unknown, aunt. Many were the gifts 
we had received from her; warm mittens and stockings 
knit by her nimble fingers, and sent to us by some Rep- 
resentative from the town where she lived; and then the 
less useful, but, I blush to say, much more acceptable, 
gifts of maple sugar, made into the nicest little cakes, and 
prized by us children as the greatest dainty in the world. 
Oh how we loved our good aunt Nancy, who sent us so 
many beautiful things. 

One morning, a clear cold morgjng in January, our 
father announced to us at the breakfast table, that aunt 
Nancy was coming to spend a month or two with us, and 
she would probably arrive in the stage the next day. This 
was a delightful piece of news for us, who had always 
longed to know how our benefactress looked. 

Little Ellen, the youngest, the flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
pet of us all, said, with a look of delight, © 

“* How glad I am. Won't she bring all her trunks full 
of maple sugar ?” 

We laughed at Nellie’s disinterested friendship, and, 
when she was told that it was not the season for her fa- 
vorite delicacy, it was’ very droll to see how soon she 
lost her interest in the expected visit. 

I would not have my readers suppose that we were all 
so selfish. Our interest in aunt Nancy extended far be- 
yond the maple sugar, or even the nice mittens she made 
for us. George, my eldest brother, a handsome, black- 
eyed fellow of fourteen, who was always famous for doing 
mischief, plaguing his sisters, and being very sorry for it 
afterwards, wondered “ whether aunt Nancy wore specta- 
cles, took snuff, and carried a smelling bottle, because 
if she does, I shall be tempted sometimes to play a few 
little harmless tricks on the good old lady.” 

A look of reproof from his mother, prevented George 
from going on, and he looked rather ashamed when she 
said: ‘‘ Your aunt has always been so kind to you, and 
to your parents, that I should think gratitude would pre- 
vent your treating her with anything but respect and af- 
fection.” 

‘* Forgive me, mother, I was only in fun. I certainly 
will do all I can to make aunt Nancy enjoy herself.” 

“And I, and I,” said several of us at once, including 
little Nell, who added, “And I'll dive her my jumping 
monkey, and my Toney if she'll dive em all back to me 


when she does away.” Noone can appreciate this gift who | 





does not know how much above all her earthly possessions 
little Nel! valued her black Toney, and her Monkey, both 
given her by aunt Nancy herself. I hope my readers 
will think of this, and not laugh at our little sister, for 
what was really an act of self denial to her. 

The morrow came, and with it aunt Nancy. When 
the stage drove up to the door, we all ran to the window 
to see her, while our father and mother went to the door 
to welcome her. An old-fashioned black bonnet, a black 
cloak with a small round cape, a large travelling basket 
on one arm, and a small bag, from which we could just 
see the knitting needles, (blessings on them,) constituted 
the external part of our good aunt. The internal, the 
kind, loving heart, we were yetto see. ‘‘ Great box, little 
box, band box and bundle,” literally followed their owner 
into the house, exciting all manner of hopes in our youth- 
ful breasts, as to the possible contents of some of them. 
Ellen was quite sure in spite of our incredulity, that the 
little box was full of maple sugar or something equally de- 
licious for her. 

But when the old lady laid aside her bonnet, and cloak, 
and called us to her, we forgot boxes, bundles, bags, all, 
in fact, except herself. Certainly in her face was the 
most of goodness and benevolence, united with firmness 
and decision, | have ever seen expressive in any face. 
And her smile, how beautiful and winning it was as she 
kissed us one after the other! I do not think aunt Nancy 
would be called handsome, for her features were not so, 
but, if that face which you love to gaze upon, has beauty, 
then she was eminently beautiful. At least, so we all 
thought. And it is my candid opinion that even little 


Nell forgot that there was sueh a thing as maple sugar, - 


when aunt Nancy took her in her lap, and told her 
a story. Certain I am that she would have sacrificed 
Toney, the monkey, baby house, and all, if‘ auntie” 
hadvasked for them. 

But there was one peculiarity of our maiden aunt’s, in 
which, neither we, nor our pareuts sympathized, She was 
very strict in her religious opinions, too much so to suit 
us at that time, for children as we were, we had little idea 
of giving up any enjoyment for the sake of doing good to 
others, Our dear parents were not what was called relig- 
ious people. No family altar was raised, round which 
morning and evening we could gather, and it seemed 
very strange to us to hear aunt Nancy talk so much of 
sending the Bible to the heathen, and of the Missionary 
Societies, about which we had thought but little, and 
cared Jess. This was the only subject upon which we did 
not delight to hear her, but, when she asked us what we 
were doing for the heathen, I amsorry to say we answer- 
ed her coldly, or turned away. 

I never shall forget one Sabbath afternoon, when from 
some reason we had not gone to church, and aunt Nancy 
was confined at home with a cold, how she called us all 
into her room, and said she wanted to talk to us. My 
sister Lizzy and I, and little Nellie, were quite willing to 
go, but the boys said they preferred reading, as they sup- 
posed we were going to have a sermon. Such a sermon, 
if it was one, I never heard before or since! Little Nell 
had taken her accustomed seat on aunt Nancy’s knee, 
while Lizzy and I drew our chairs up close to hers, and 
listened to her as she began to tell us some stories of her 
childhood, and her own dear mother. We had never 
heard before anything of aunt Nancy’s history, and, when 
she related to us how her mother died, when she was 
twelve years old, the tears stood in her mild blue eyes. 
She told us how lonely she was, without friends, without 
father or mother, with nothing but the Testament her 
mother gave her. Then she told us how she had found a 
friend, more powerful and kind, more gentle and tender, 
than the best of mothers, and that friend was the Saviour. 
‘This is the reason, my children, that now I am old, I 
love to do something for Him. If you ever are in sorrow, 
if you lose those you love, remember aunt Nancy’s words, 
and go to the same friend for comfort.” 

This, and much more did the kind old lady say, and 
we sat and listened to her gentle voice on that still Sab- 
bath afternoon till the dim twilight came on, and pre- 
vented each from seeing the tears that filled the other’s 
eye. 

= years have fled since that still Sabbath sermon. 
Years, full of events for our dear circle, which then was 
unbroken. Smiles and tears have alternately succeeded 
each other, but few tears have been shed so bitter as those 
we shed over aunt Nancy’s grave. Think you, my young 
friends, her words were ever forgotten? No. Over her 
grave we promised that we would seek the Friend she 
found so true, that we would Jove the Bible she loved, and 
earnestly prayed that we might find a home in the same 
blessed mansion to which she had gone. M. W..D. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


exp History or tHE American Revotutio€.—No. 8. 
1766 to 1773. The Tea Tax. 


In looking back upon the year 1765, we may see the 
hand of Providence in the events which we have record- 
ed, preparing the way for the final separation of the Amer- 
ican colonies from the mother country. Had the stamp 
act not been repealed, the crisis would have come too 
soon, before the colonists were prepared to meet it. And 
if parliament had yielded what the latter contended for, 
the breach would have been healed. But, by accompany- 
ing the repeal of the stamp act with a declaration of the 
absolute authority of Parliament over the colonies, the 
whole ground of difficulty was reserved for future collision. 
Tf our readers will compare this with the concessions made 
by Pharaoh to the children of Israel, they will find a strik- 
ing similarity ; and there we are expressly told that it was 
of God, that he might complete the separation between 
the king of Egypt and the children of Israel. Aecording- 
ly, we find that although the repeal of the stamp act was 
hailed as a victory, and received with expressions of 
thanks from the colonies of Massachusetts and Virginia, 
(the latter erecting a statue to the King, and a monument 
to those members of Parliament who had distinguished 
themselves in opposition to the law,) yet occasions were 
soon found to revive the collisions between Parliament and 
the colonies. During the excitements and agitations that 
have been described, every charter and every right had 
been thoroughly discussed; and the people had become 
accustomed to look with a jealous eye upon their rulers, 
lest their rights should be encroached upon. Svon dis- 
putes arose between the governors and legislatures of Mas- 
sachusetts and New York, which occasioned much irri- 
tation in the public mind. These things furnished anew 
pretext to the friends of parliamentary taxation in the old 
country ; who represented the Americans as turbulent and 
ungovernable, and ungrateful for the indulgence they had 
received. The King was angry, because the Americans 
did not quietly submit to the dictation of the governors 
whom he sent over. A new ministry was appointed less 
favorable to America. 

In 1767, a law was proposed by the ministers and pass- 
ed without much opposition, laying a duty on tea, glass- 
and paints imported from England into the colonies ; and 
another, to provide for the appointment of all civil offi- 
cers in the colonies by the King, and the payment of their 
salaries by the British government, out of the money to 
be collected by the duties on articles imported into the 
colonies; thus making them all entirely independent of 
the people. And to crown all, a custom house was to be 
established in Boston, to collect the duties above named, 
with a host of officers, who were likely to be as odious to 
the people as the publicans were to the Jews. Nothing 
could have been more offensive to the colonies than these 
laws. 

As soon as they were made known in America, they 
were freely discussed in newspapers and pamphlets, and 
the right of Parliament to tax the colonies, in any, form, 
was peremptorily denied. The excitement soon became 
general. New associations were formed against the use 
of British manufactures, and in favor of those made at 
home. Inthe beginning of the year 1768, the General 
Assembly of Massachusetts addressed 2 long letter to their 
agent in London, instructing him to remonstrate against 
the new taxes, and strongly arguing against the right of 
Great Britain to draw a revenue from the colonies without 
their consent. They also remonstrated against the law 
for appointing and paying the civil officers by the crown, 
as a dangerous encroachment upon their liberties, laying 
a solid foundation for tyranny. They likewise objected 
strongly to the new board of customs, and to the main- 
taining of a standing army in the colonies in time of 
peace. They wrote similar letters to many leading men 
connected with the English government; and also address- 
ed a petition to the King. ‘They addressed letters like- 
wise to the legislatures of all the other provinces, urging 
them to unite in opposing the tyranny of Parliament. 
This offended the ministers; and the governor, seeing 
that the assembly was likely to prove refractory, dissolved it. 

On the representations of Gov. Bernard, the British 
ov ordered Gen. Gage to send a regiment of sol- 

iers from New York to Boston ; and several ships of war 
were stationed in Boston harbor, to aid the custom house 
officers in collecting the taxes. About this time, there 
was a violent tumult in Boston, between some of the peo- 
ple and these custom house officers, and Gen. Gage being 
informed of it, sent two regiments of soldiers instead of 
one to be quartered in Boston. When the people heard 

of this, they assembled and sent a deputation to the Gov- 
ernor, to inquire whether the report of it was true; and 
when informed that it was, they immediately resolved 
that all the inhabitants should provide themselves with 
coniplete military equipments. And as the Governor re- 
fused to call together the Assembly, they sent out to all 
the towns a call for a Convention; and out of 97 towns, 96 
sent Representatives to the Convention, which met on the 
22d of Sept. 

When the troops arrived, the Governor requested the 
council to provide quarters for them in the town; but the 
council refused, saying that Castle William ‘was sufficient 
for them. But the commanders had orders to take quar- 
ters in the town. It had been given out that the Bosto- 


nians would not suffer the troopsto land; in conseqnence 
of which, the ships of war took such positions as to com- 
mand the whole town, with their canons loaded, and 
ready to fire upon the town, in case of any resistance. 
The troops entered the town with guns loaded, ,and 
cannons ready to fire on the people, ifthey should oppose 
them. In the evening, the Governor requested the se- 
lectmen of the town to provide’ quarters for the troops; 
but they refused, and he ordered the soldiers to enter and 
occupy the State House. Thus stationed, a guard was 
posted in front of the house, with two cannons pointed 
towards it. " 

This greatly exasperated the people of Boston. Their 
streets were full of tents and soldiers, who challenged the 
citizens as they passed; public worship was interrupted 
on the Sabbath by the noise of the camp; and the most 
irritating language often passed between the citizens and 
soldiers. 

In England, the excitement of the provinces was attrib- 
uted to obstinacy and rebellion; and the Parliament which 
met near the close of 1768, approved the employment of 
military force, and declared that the King a right to cause 
the chief authors of these disturbances to be arrested and 
brought to England for trial. The assembly of Virginia, 
as soon as they heard of it, drew up an earnest supplication 
tothe King, showing the injustice and cruelty of forcing 
men from their families, and transporting them 3000 
miles to be tried among strangers. 

The Governor being displeased with these proceedings, 
dissolved them with a severe reprimand. But they retired 
to another place, and drew up articles against the use of 
British manufactures, which received the signatures of 
the members of the assembly, and of the citizens of the 
entire province. Théother colonies followed the exam- 
ple, and confirmed the league with an oath. 

In 1769, the Assembly of Massachusetts met, and sent 
a message to the Governor; that they could not deliberate 
with freedom and safety in the State House, while troops 
were stationed there. He adjourned them to Cambridge, 
and called upon them for a supply for the troops; which 
they answered by enamerating their grievances, and set- 
ting forth the injustice of the proceedings of government. 
And when he renewed the demand for supplies, they re- 
fused to grant them; and the other colonies followed their 
example. The English government, meantime, repealed 
the tax on glass and paint; but as that on tea was reserv- 
ed, this gave no satisfaction ; for it was the principle for 
which the Americans contended. 

On the 2d of March, 1770, an affray occurred in Bos- 
ton, between a citizens and a soldier, which greatly ex- 
asperated the people; and on the Sth of the same month, 
in the evening, a violent tumult broke out, in the course 
of which, the soldiers fired upon the people, killed three, 
and wounded several others, The next morning, at a 
very early hour, the people re-assembled, and sent a 
message to the Governor, declaring that, unless the sol- 
diers were immediately removed, it would be impossible 
to prevent bloodshed ; and after much parleying, the troops 
were removed to Castle William. On the morning of the 
8th, the shops were closed, all the bells in Boston, Charles- 
town, Roxbury and the adjoining towns were tolled, and a 
solemn funeral service was held for those that were killed, 
and they were followed to the grave by an immense con- 
course of people. 

In 1772, committees of correspondence were formed, 
in all the towns of Massachusetis, having head quarters at 
Boston; whose deliberations and decrees were considered 
as the will of the people. 

In 1773, Doct. Franklin, who was then in London, 
had gained access to the letters of the Governor and Lieut. 
Governor of Massachasetts, (Hutchinson and Oliver,) in 
which they had represented to the ministry that the oppo- 
sition in America was composed of a few audacious, tur- 
bulent persons of little weight of character; and express- 
ing the opinion that, if vigorous measures were taken, all 
would return to duty. They recommended especially, 
that the public officers should receive their salaries from 
the British government. Franklin sent these letters to 
Masssachusetts, and they were printed and distributed in 
all parts of the province. This, as might be expected, 
produced great exasperation on the part of the people 
against these officers. N. 








Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

“A systematic induction into all the areana of science—a. 
knowledge of languages, and a mastery of their vast treasures— 
the possession even of power and its honors. All these are 
well in their way, but they are not properly within the legiti- 
mate reach of all who feel that they have souls.” 


* [Young American Magazine. 

*‘ Are you going to school this winter, Ned?’ asked 
Gilbert, the two boys were walking along a road where 
the houses were “few and far between.” Gilbert was 
drawing a sled to which was lashed a tin pail which was 
full of molasses, (as Gilbert had told Ned, who could not 
see for himself, on account of the nice little white napkin 
which was laid over the top.) 

“* To school, no, I hope not,’ replied he. 

“Why,” asked Gilbert, “don’t you like the teacher 
they have voted in?” 

“* Like the man well enough,” returned Ned, “ that is, 
I don’t know anything about him, but who wants to be in 





school all the time ; ‘are you going?” 


*“No,”’ replied Gilbert, “‘I suppose I shall have to go 
to the woods with father two or three times a week, and 
there’s enough to be done at home, when we are not out 
with the teams.” 

Edward and Gilbert lived in one of our New England 
country towns. Edward’s father was a blacksmith, but 
Gilbert’s father engaged himself in any useful employment 
he could find; he was-never obliged to be idle, for, being 
an honest, faithful man, people were glad Of his assist- 
ance. ‘ 

In winter, he sawed, split, and piled wood, at almost every 
front yard in the village, and was hired by several farm- 
ers as ‘‘transient help,’ when the teams were to go for 
wood ; and in the warmer seasons, there was ploughing, 
mowing, haying and harvesting enough to be done. 

Gilbert was the oldest child, and being an active, heal- 
thy boy, was a great assistance to his father; he loved to 
work, as well as most boys do, but when he might choose 
his employment, going to the woods was always the fa- 
vorite. 

Gilbert’s parents were uneducated people, and they did 
not conceive “ learning ” to be of much importance. Gil- 
bert had attended schocl some when he was a small boy, 
and could read pretty well, and write a little; this, his 
father thought was sufficient ; “‘ he did not want his boy 
to be poring over books, when he should be at work,” he 
said. 
Gilbert thought differently; he had somewhere caught 
the idea that knowledge is a useful and a noble thing ; 
he longed to obtain more of it, and ventured to intimate 
this to his father one evening; who patted his cheek, and 
said he had “ better not trouble himself about such mat- 
ters, it was for the rich to think of that—what good would 
learning do him, since he was to be neither Mwyer nor 
minister ;” and so Gilbert had to give up all hope of go- 
ing to school that winter; but he thought his father would 
not object to his reading, providing he did not neglect 
his work, and he took much pleasure in ‘perusing the Bi- 
ble which lay upon a shelf in the kitchen, a short portion 
of which his father read every morning at the family de- 
votions; but there was much in the Bible which Gilbert 
did not understand; and it was but of little use to ask 
assistance of his father, who, if he understood, never made 
his explanations very clear to his son. Gilbert thought 
the minister must be a happy man indeed, because he 
could read so well, and had so many books. 

Gilbert went one clear, frosty morning, to split wood in 
the minister’s yard ; the good man had before been inter- 
ested by his open countenance and manly appearance, 
and now began to talk with him In the course of conver- 
sation, Gilbert, almost unconsciously, revealed his desire 
for books, and was very happy when the pastor lent him a 
little volume, directing him to use it carefully, and return 
it when he was done with it.” 

** Now,” thought Gilbert, ‘I must not take one moment 
from my work, to read this book, or father will not let me 
have it.” 

He was much instructed in the contents of his treasure, 
and when his work abroad was done, and when he had 
brought in a pail of water for his mother, wood for the 
morning fire, and fastened the garden gate, he would seat 
himself on his stool in the corner to warm his cold, wet 
feet, and, by the firelight, (when it was too early for a 
candle,) proceed with his reading: to his great joy, his 
father did not object to this, 

The next volume that the kind pastor lent him, was 
“* The Child’s History of Boston” —this was a rich treasure 
to Gilbert, as he had never known anything of history. 

The next summer, Gilbert proposed to his father that 
of the money he might earn during the season, he should 
keep one dollar, to purchase a few books, and that he 
might for one term, attend the next winter’s school. Al- 
most to his surprise, his father consented, and when the 
cold weather came again, Gilbert had the pleasure of go 
ing to school, for three months. 

During that time he improved very much in reading and 
writing, and became quite a ‘‘ cipherer” in the simple rules 
of arithmetic; he was very sorry when the term closed, 
but his father had been so kind in sparing him so long, 
from his regular work, that he expressed not a word 
of regret, nor asked to remain longer at school, but read- 
ily commenced his labors again, and, whenever he had 
any leisure time, he would read or review some of his arith- 
metic, so fearful was he of losing what he had gained. 

Afier he became a young man, he attended school for 
one term more, to perfect himself more thoroughly 10 
Arithmetic, and get some knowledge of Geography. 

Gilbert is now a man—he lives in the same town, and 
has a pleasant family ; he earns enough by his trade to live 
upon, and has never had any cause to regret having given 
some attention to the acquisition of knowledge—true, he 
is not a learned man, in the common application of the 
term, but his usefulness and happiness are increased by 
the knowledge he does possess, and he is all the time ac- 
quiring more; he causes his children to be industrious, 
and gives them also an opportunity for cultivating their 
minds. , eo be 

His friend Edward has also grown up, and lives at no 
great distance from Gilbert ; he has a, good trade, and his 
family are well clothed and fed, but the children are 
neither so good, nor so happy as Gilbert’s children ; their 
parents have neither the disposition nor ability to teach 
“them, and they have nothing to interest their active minds 
when not at work, except what they learn in the street; 
they may, (through the grace ef God,) grow up christian 
men and women, but they will do comparatively little good 
in the world, unless they learn, and think for themselves. — 
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Knowledge is not for lawyers and doctors merly ; it be- 
longs not the rich alone, but all, young and old, rich and 
poor, may drink at the fountains and be blessed. 

Mary Ann. 














Natural History. 








THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


A most moving incident, illustrative of the extraordi- 
nary strength as well as attachment of the Arab horses, 
js given by Lamartine in his beautiful Travels in the East : 

** An Arab chief, with his tribe, had attacked in the 
night, a caravan of Dama’s, and plundered it: when load- 
ed with their spoil, however, the robbers were overtaken 
on their return by some horsemen of the Pacha of Acre, 
who killed several, and bound the remainder with cords. 
In this state of bondage they brought one of the prisoners, 
named Abou el Marck, to Acre, and laid him, bound hand 
and foot, wounded as he was, at the entrance to their 
tent, as they slept during the night. Kept awake by the 
pain of his wounds, the Arab heard his horse’s neigh at a 
little distance, and being desirous to stroke, for the last 
time, the companion of his life, he dragged himself, bound 
as he was, to the horse which was picketed at a little dis- 
tance. ‘ Poor friend,’ says he, ‘what will you do among 
the Turks? You will be shut up under the roofofa khan, 
with the horses of a pacha or an aga; no longer will the 
women of the tent bring you barley, camel’s milk, or 
dourra, in the hollow of their hand; nolonger will you 
gallop free as the wind of Egypt in the desert; no lon- 
ger will you cleave with your bosom the waters of the Jor- 
dan, which cool your sides, as pure as the foam of your 
lips. IfI am to be a slave, at least may you go free. Go; 
return to our tent, which you know so well, tell my wife 
that Abou el Mark will return no more ; put your head 
still into the folds of the tent, and lick the hands of my 
beloved children.’ With these words, as his hands were 
tied, he undid with his teeth, the fetters which held the 
courser bound, and set him at liberty; but the noble ani- 
mal, on recovering his freedom, instead of bounding away 
to the desert, bent his head over his master, and, seeing 
him in fetters and on the ground, took his clothes gently 
inhis teeth, lifted him up, and set off at full speed for 
home. Without ever resting, he made straight for the 
distant but well known tent in the mountains of the Ara- 
bia. He arrived there in safety, and laid his master safe 
down at the feet of his wife and children, and immediate- 
ly dropped down dead with fatigue. The whole tribe 
mourned him; the poets celebrated his fidelity; and his 
name is still constanily in the mouths of the Arabs of 
Jericho.” 

This beautiful anecdote paints the manners and the 
horses of Arabia better than a thousand volumes. It is 
unnecessary to say, after it, that the Arabs are, and ever 
will be, the first horsemen, and have the finest race of 
horses in the world. 


Sabbath School. 
TRUST IN GOD. ’ 


Little Amos had a pious mother, but his father was not 
very good. He spent his money for rum, and sometimes 
he got quite intoxicated. His mother had to work very 
hard to get clothes and food for her six little’ children. 
They were all small, and she was often ill, so that little 
Amos sometimes had no shoes to wear, and sometimes no 
cap. He was fond of going to Sunday School, and always 
had his lessons well when he was there. His teacher 
loved him, for he was quiet, attentive and obedient. When 
he was only seven years old, he recited the account of 
the good Samaritan (Luke 10: 30—87) to her at one 
time. She was so well pleased, that she gave him a pret- 
ty book called little Henry and his Bearer, as a reward. 
In two lessons he said the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Luke 15: 11—24. 

Amos’s cap had got quite worn out. He could hardly 
keep it on his head, although his mother had mended it 
many times. Unkind boys laughed at him for wearing 
such an old cap. He would nothavecared about its being 
old if they had not been so naughty as to plague him about 
it, But he did not like tobe laughed at. When Satur- 
day came, his mother bade him get his lesson. She 
Wondered that he had waited to be told, for he gen- 
erally got his book without he® saying anything to him 
about it. 

Amos hung down his head, and said, “‘T will get my les- 
son, mother, but I do not want to go to Sunday School, 
for the boys laugh at my cap all the time I am there.” 

His mother felt sorry for him. She wished that she 
had money to buy him another cap. But she was a good 
woman, who went to the Bible for comfort, and she said, 
“Come, sit down by me, and let us read a little in the 
Bible, Amos.” 

_ So Amos sat down by her, and she read to him from the 
sixth chapter of Matthew, how God makes the lilies of the 
field to grow, and how he clothes the grass, and how he 
knows that his people want clothes to wear, and will give 
them all such things if they try to do his will. 

Then Amos’s mother said, “ Get your lesson my little 
boy, and if it is best for you to have a cap, God can send 
you one.” 


Then Amos thought he would trust his heavenly Fa- 














ther, who clothes the fields, and makes the flowers grow. 





He sat down and studied several verses in the fifteenth 
chapter of St. Luke. They were verses that told about 
Christ’s raising Lazarus from the dead. 

As he sat on the grass by the fence, studying his lesson, 
the little boys with whom he went to school were playing 
marbles at the foot of the hill. Amos did not leave his 
his book, although he thought that he should like to 
play marbles too. Just then his Sunday School teach- 
er came walking along. When she saw him she said, 
‘*Amos,T am glad to see you studying your lesson. I 
have some clothes that I will give you if you will come to 
my house this evening.” 

Amos thanked the lady, and said he would come. 

When he went to the lady’s house, she told her cook 
to give him a piece of bread and butter. Then she 
brought him a roll of clothes. 

Amos thanked the lady, and put on his cap to go home. 
As he was going out of the door, his teacher said, “O, I 
believe I have a hat that will suit you. It is one that my 
little boy has outgrown.” 

Then the lady took down a very good hat, and put it 
on Amos. It fitted him exactly. He did not say so, but 
he thought that may be God ‘had put it in the lady’s heart 
to give itto him. Little children, you must always trust 
in God. He may not send you a new hat when you would 
like to have one, but he will not withhold anything that is 
really for your good, if you truly love him. 








Religion. 








CHILDREN SHOULD PRAY. 


It was on a pleasant morning, in the fall of 1839, that 
‘Oscar Greene, in company with an old gentleman and 
four other boys, left the village of Sing Sing in a small 
boat, for the opposite side of the river, to spend the day 
in gathering nuts and roaming in the forests which cover 
the hills in that section of the country. ‘They reached 
their destination, and spent the day joyfully in rambling 
through the groves and over the hills, little thinking that 
the most of them would see their dear homes and friends 
no more ; but so it was, for on their return, and as they 
had arrived within a mile of the village, their little boat 
was capsized by the agitation of the water, produced by 
a passing steamboat on her upward trip from the city of 
New York, and four of their number were drowned, ifi- 
cluding young Oscar. The next morning their bodies 
were all found and brought to their friends, aud the day 
following, after appropriate services in one of the village 
churches, they were laid in their graves, to await the 
morning of the resurrection. 

Oscar was an only child, of fond and religious parents, 
and a faithful Sunday School scholar, who had been 
taught very early to pray to his Father in heaven. This 
instruction was remembered by him when death stared 
him in the face; for when, on the bottom of their little 
capsized boat, he and his fellows in danger, when all wet 


| and chilled, had crawled from the water into which they 


had been plunged, he said, ‘‘ Let us pray to God; per- 
chaps he will send us help and save us.” He then got on 
his knees, and until he became exhausted with cold and 
fatigue, and slid from the boat into the river to rise no 
more, offered up fervent prayer to God for his help. Thus 
young Oscar died, calling upon God for salvation for him- 
self and his companions in danger. 

Now, my young friends, think what a delightful em- 
ployment prayer must have been for that good boy in that 
trying hour. There he was, in the darkness of the night, 
surrounded with the cold waters of the Hudson, on the 
bottom of alittle row boat, chilled and exhausted, with no 
hope of rescue, lifting up his voice to God for mercy. 
May we not suppose the prayer he there offered was ac- 
ceptable to God, and that a kind angel from heaven was 
sent to take his spirit to the world of rest, where all 
good people go? 

Now, my dear children, let me exhort you to be faith- 
ful in your attendance at Sunday School, and to obey your 
parents and your teachers. But especially let me entreat 
you topray. You may be called away as suddenly as was 
young Oscar. Should that be the case, you will want 
God to be your help, and to save you. [S. S. Adv. 

Poughkeepsie, Feb. 1848. 


DO NOT LOSE YOUR SOUL. 


Some time ago, a young person residing in the city 
where I have long labored in the work of the ministry, 
was summoned td her home for the purpose of listening to 
the last exhortation of a pious father. When she arriv- 
ed at his habitation, he was exhansted and well-nigh gone, 
and he could only whisper gently to her the words, with 
his expiring breath—‘* Do not lose your soul!” She 
had been gay and thoughtless, but the words arrested her ; 
she attended upon the sanctuary of God, and remained for 
a period apparently under the power of religious impres- 
sion; but gradually that impression waned. It appeared 
but asthe morning cloud and the early dew; it passed 
away, leaving her in carelessness again. Circumstances, 
under divine Providence, led her, one Sabbath evening, 
to the sanctuary of which I am pastor, when she heard a 
sermon on the value of the soul, which she passed by, from 
the commencement till well-nigh the close, with inatten- 
tion; but by the singular overruling of Divine grace, the 
last words in the discourse were these :—‘ Do not lose 
your soul!” It seemed to her as though the voice of her 
departed father had uttered them; but it was more—it 
was the voice of God. She repented; she was convert- 








ed; she confessed Christ, as a member of the Christian 
community over which it is my happiness to preside, and 
sometime since I was summoned to her death-bed, when, 
amidst much anguish and pain of body, she gave testimo- 
ny to the power of Divine grace upon her heart, and de- 
parted with the blessed confidence, that she had not lost 
her soul. Dear reader, one word, and I have done. If 
you lose your soul, you will have murdered it! May 
God prevent you from being the murderer of your own 
soul ! [James Parsons. 











Parental. 
IT MUST BE SO. 


I have always found father to be right; and therefore 
what he says, I believe. , ’ 

What is‘the use of being idle when there is so much 
work to do. He that pulls off his coat, and sets to work 
lustily, isa happier man than he who does nothing. I 
have heard father say that idleness is the hardest trade 
which is carried on; and therefore, it must be so. 

What is the use of always intending to do a thing, and 
never setting about it? In tilling the ground it is much 
better to plough a single acre than only to intend to plough 
a hundred; and better it is to learn a little from books 
to-day, than to determine to learn a great deal to-morrow. 
Father says so; and, therefore, it must be so. 

What is the use of things which are all outside show 
In sowing a field, one grain of corn is worth more than a 
dozen poppy seeds, though the poppies spring up in such 
fine flowers; and so, in educating the head and heart, one 
good and useful quality is worth more than a dozen which 
have nothing but show to recommend them. Father says 
so; and, therefore, it must be so. 

What is the use of talking on a large scale, and acting 
on a small one. Boasters are never thought well of by 
any body, and no wonder. It is a great deal better to 
give a poor woman in distress a single shilling, than to 
promise to give her twenty dollars. Father saysso; and 
therefore, it must be so. 

What is the use of having a crop of grain, if you never 
reap it; or a well, if you never draw the water? And 
what advantage can there be in having a Bible, if it be 
never read? The Bible tells us how to obtain living 
waters and the bread of eternal life; we cannot love it 
too much, nor read it tooseriously. Father says so; and, 
therefore, it must be so. 

What is the use of giving good advice, if we do not 
take its or of telling others how to act, if we set them no 
example? ‘To saya wise thing is well, to do a wise thing 
is better, but to say and do what is wise is best of all. 
After talking so much myself, I must attend to this, for of 
all people, they are most without excuse who know what 
is right, and practice what is wrong. I heard father say 
so to-day ; and, therefore, it must be so. 


Morality. 
HOW 10 TREAT ENEMIES. 


John White was a cross boy; he would strike and 
pinch those with whom he was at play, if they did not 
do all that he chose, or that he told them to do. He did 
not serve big boys so, for he durst not, lest they should 
hurt him, but he did so to boys who were not as old and 
as strong as he was. One day he was at play with a boy 
at school who was not as old as he was. This boy’s 
name was Ned Bell. ‘They had gota kite to fly, and Ned 
could not run as fast as John told him to; so John hit 
him a blow, and gave him a black eye. This made Ned 
ery; and Sam Smith who was near them, and who was a 
boy of the same age as John, but not quite so tall, said 
to Ned, “* Why do you cry, Ned—who has hurt you? 
and Ned said, “It was John White who hurt me; I 
could not run as fast as he told meto, and he struck me.” 
At this, Sam Smith said to John, “It would serve you 
right for me to strike you in the same way ; and you know 
I could hurt you if I choose to try; but L do not wish to 
do wrong, as you have done. It is a shame that a great 
boy like you should strike a poor child who is much less 
than you are.’’ Atthis, all the boys came round them, 
and said, ‘‘ Well done, Sam; you are a brave boy to take 
the part of apoor child. We like you for it. But as for 
John, we will not play with him; we are none of us as 
big as he is, and if we do not mind all that he says to 
us, he will beat us; so let us leave him. Come, Ned, do 
not cry, but come and play with us.” So they léft John, 
and no one would play with him. 

This went on for a week; he could find no one to hold 
up his kite, or play at ball or peg-top with him. At last, 
Ned Bell, who was a kind boy, and did not like to see 
John so sad, went to him, and said, ‘ John, I will play 
with you, for I do not think you will hurt me now.” 
John said, ‘‘ No, Ned, I will not strike you; and I am 
sure I wish I had not struck you at all.” So they had a 
game at peg-top, and John was kind, and did not say or 
do across thing. Then Ned went to the school-boys, 
and said to them, ‘‘I am quite sure you need not fear to 
play with John White now ; he is grown quite good, and 
will not beat us, or be cross tous; I have been at play 
with him for an hour, and he is not like the same boy.” 
When the boys heard this, they said, “‘ Well, Ned, as it is 
you who speaks for John, we will try him.” They did 























try him, and from that time he grew as brave and kind 





as Sam Smith. 
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Editorial. 





THE CONFLAGRATION. 


One night Albert Hall was awakened by a cry of fire. He 
found that his elder brother who had slept with him had aris- 
en. The village church bell was ringing, and on going to the 
window, Albert saw, as he thought, the whole heavens ina flame. 
He thought the day of Judgment had come ; for a few seconds, 








New Boox.—Gould, Kendall & Lincoln have just published 
another Volume of Chamber’s Miscellany for Young People, in 
beautiful binding. It is entitled TrurH anp Trust. It con- 
sists of two stories which differ from each other, yet they have 
the same object in view—the inculcation of truth, with a trust- 
Jul reliance on its value. 
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he stood trembling, expecting to see the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds. A moment’s reflection convinced him of his error; 
he saw that the village was on fire. 

He went to the top of the staircase, and called aloud. No 
one answered him. He returned to his chamber hastily dressed 
himself, and went below. A light was burning upon the table 
in the hall, but no person was to be seen or heard. He went to 
his parent’s bed-room, but found it empty. He went to the 
street door which was open, and stood there crying. Many 
persons were hurrying along towards the fire. Rufus Wood, a 
young man who had often worked for Albert’s father, saw Al- 
bert standing in the door, and asked him what was the matter. 

“They have all gone and left me,” said Albert. 

“ Get your hat and come with me,” said Rufus. 

Albert did so, and they hurried towards the fire, which was at 
the farthest extremity of the village. It was a large house that 
was on fire, and the roof had fallen in before they reached it. 
A great crowd had collected, and were preserving the most per- 
fect silence. Now and then some one would ‘draw near and 
peer into the flaines. Why that motionless silence on the part 
of the spectators? It was the fearful fact that in that burning 
mass were four children, between the ages of eight and sixteen. 
The excitement which had at first attended the circulation of 
the awful intelligence, and the vigorous but unsuccessful efforts 
to rescue the unhappy victims, had given place to an oppressive 
and awful silence. The falling timbers were gazed upon in si- 
lence, and when the building was level with the ground, the peo- 
ple retired. Albert was made faint and sick by the dreadful 
scene, and was carried home in the arms of his faithful friend. 

The next morning the charred bones of the unfortunate chil- 
dren were collected, and on the day after, an immense con- 
course of people attended the religious services, connected with 
their consignment to the tomb. 

The origin of the conflagration was as fullows; the father 
and mother had gone from home to be absent for two nights. 
They left the family in charge of the eldest daughter. It seems 
that she had contracted a fondness for certain books which it 
was not the wish of her parents that she should read. She too 
occasion to read them while they were absent. 

The children all slept in their mother’s apartment during her 
absence. On the evening before the fire, Mrs. C., a near neigh- 
bor, called, and found all the children in bed except Almena, 
who was reading a book, the title of which she declined mak- 
ing known. Mrs. C. told her that she was afraid she would set 
up late, and fall asleep, and that her dress would get on fire. 

“ There is no danger of that,” said Almena, “for I am goin 
to bed immediately.” : 

“T hope you don’t intend to read after you are in bed.” 

“ Perhaps I may.” 

“T hope not, it isa very dangerous habit.” 

Almena made no reply, and Mrs. C. withdrew. Mrs.C. sat 
up late. On retiring, she saw Almena’s light still burning. 
She went to sleep, and awoke, and heard ,the clock strike one. 
The light was stil] burning. She went to sleep again, and was 
awakened by the cry of fire. 

The fire was discovered about two o’clok, by Mr. D. who rais- 
ed the alarm, and hastened to the assistance of the children. 
The flames were already pouring out of the windows of the 
room in which they slept. Nothing could be done for them. 
They had probably. passed beyond the reach of suffering before 
the alarm was given. Probably they awoke'to find themselves 
enveloped in flames. THey WERE BURNED ALIVE. 

Two solemn lessons are taught by this sad event; I hope the 
reader will remember them. Never read a book which your pa- 
rents do not approve, and never read ‘after you are in bed. Many 
houses have been burned in consequence of the latter habit, and 


many souls have been lostin consequence of the former. 3. a, 








LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER. é 
Mead Township, Crawford Co. Pa., May 15, 1848. 

Mr. Forror :—Dear Sir,—The article in your interesting lit- 
tle paper, entitled, “The Companion is free,” reminded ine that 
the time had arrived for me to transmit to you the amount of 
subscription, to secure the weekly visits for another year, of the 
Youth’s Companion in our family. . The Companion is a favor- 
ite with us all. We who are parents, anticipate its arrival with 
as much pleasure as does our little girl. 

Since [ sent for the Youth’s Companion, a year ago, a great 
change has taken place in our family. Death has entered our 
happy eircle, and borne away with a relentless grasp, a beloved 
daughter. She was the first pledge of our love, and had been a 
comfort to us for seven years and a half. But God in his right- 
eous wisdom sent for her, and we had but five short days to 
watch around her sick bed, ere she took her departure. She 
died Sept. 3d, 1847, and we hope that she has gone to be with 
her Saviour, where joy is unmingled and happiness complete 
and uninterrupted. She loved most passionately the Companion, 
as much so, perhaps asany subscriber youhave. * * 


Respectfully yours, E. B. R. Sacxer. 





PUSAND: OR THE WISE CHOICE. 


(Mr. Leupolt baptized a man in India, whom he took with his 
wife into his service. He was a good and honest servant: but 
gue day he resolved not to work any longer. When Mr. Leu- 
polt spoke to him, he said, “ Well,” [ll go?” he was allowed to 
doso, After six or eight weeks he,returned; all the money 
which he had taken with him was spent. Mr. Leupolt asked 
him what he wanted. He replied, “I merely wish to ask you a 
question.” “Well,” said the missionary, “ what have you to 
ask?” “I merely wish to ask how you think a wise father would 
act towards a disubedient son; would he turn him out of doors, 
or would he punish him in order to bring him to his senses?” 
“ You are no child, Pusand,” answered the missionary, who un- 
derstuod but too well the application of the story. “Leave me 
out of the question,” said Pusand. The missionary then replied, 
that a wise father would punish his son. “ But what have you 
done,” interrupted he; “instead of punishing me, you have al- 
lowed me to leave you. Here I am again, and now I wish you 
to consider me as yourson; and if I again misbehave, I request 
youto punish me as your son.” ‘The missionary took him back, 
and found no occasion to regret having done so. 

_—>—_—_. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY DELIVERANCE. 


In the war-called “Braddock’s war,” as a vessel of the British 
navy was one night runmjng close to the coast of Barbary, the 
officers on deck heard some person singing. Ina moment they 
were convinced that he was singing the Old Hundred psalm 
tune. ‘They immediately conjeciured that the singer was a 
Christian captive, and determined to attempt his rescue. Twen- 
ty stuut sailors, armed with pistols and cutlasses, manned the 
ship’s boats, and approached the shore. Directed by the voice 
of singing and prayer, they soon reached the abode of the Chvis- 
tian captive. lt was a little hat at the bottom of his master’s 





garden, on the mouth of a small river. They burst open the 
door, and took him from his knees, and in a few minutes he 
was on the ship’s deck, frantic with joy. 

The account he gave of himself was, that his name was 
M’Donald; that he wasa native of Scotland, and had beena 
captive eighteen years. He had obtained the confidence of his 
taster, was his chief gardener, and had the privilege of living 
by himself. He said he was not at all surprised when they 
burst open his door, for the ‘lurks had often done so, and whipp- 
ed him while on his knees, “The righteous cry, and the Lord 
heareth, and delivereth them out of all their trouble.” 

rs 


WOULD JESUS DWELL WITH ME THERE, 
How frequently much instruction is imparted by a detail of 
religious experience! In one of our social meetings a Dutch- 
man arose, and spoke to the following effect -— 


“My Christian brethren, my religion makes me very happy ; 
my wife loves the Lord too, and we both enjoy religion very 
much, I will tell you, my brethren, what happened a few days 
ago. I was up town, and walking with a fellow journeyman 
puinter, past some of the nice houses up there. Says John to 
me, ‘Fred, would you like to have one of these large houses, 
and have nice furniture and servants?’ 1 told him, * No, John. 
*Why, Fred, you fool? *No, John; I got Jesus to live with 
me, and I am afraid he would not go with me there, and that 
would make me very sorrowful!” ’ [S. S. Adv. 

New York, April 28, 1848. 


—_—~@~—— 


AS IT SHOULD BE. 


Lieut. Gov. Puiniirs.—Many years since, when the late 
Lieut. Gov. Phillips, of Andover, Massachusetts, was a student 
at Harvard College, owing to some boyish freak, he quit the 
University and. went home. His father was a grave man, of 





sound mind, strict judgment, and of few words. He inquired 
| into the matter, but deferred expressing any opinion unul the 
next day. At breakfast he said, speaking to his wife, “My 

dear, have you any tow cloth in the house, suitable to make 
Sam a frock and trowsers ?” She replied, yes. “ Well,” replied 
the old gentleman, “follow me, my son.” Samuel kept pace 
with his father as he walked near the common, and at length 
ventured to ask, “ What are you going to do with me, father ?” 
“T am going to bind you an apprentice to that blacksmith,” 
replied his father: “take your choice; return to college, or you 
muS work.” “ {had rather return,” said the son. He did return, 
confessed his fault, was a good scholar, and became a respecta- 
bleman. If al! parents were like Mr. Phillips, the students at 
our colleges would prove: better students, or the nation would 
have a plentiful supply of blacksmiths. 

——@———. 


DANGER OF EARLY DRINKING. 


A young gentleman, who lived in a larg@ house, in a Deauti- 
ful valley, had plenty of money, and had he been wise, would 
have done much good in many ways, But when he wasa little 
boy, he was accustomed to drink liquor. He very soon learned 
to love it. He became a common drunkard, and narrowly es- 
caped death several times. Very early one Sunday morning, 
when very drunk, he attempted to cross the river near his house, 
and was drowned. He was carried home a corpse. What a 
distressing sight this must have been to his mother, and for his 
brother and sisters! And especially, to think what had become 
of his soul! Surely they would never drink any liquor again, 
but hate the taste of it! Surely all the young peuple who knew 
— dread the thought of touching that which had caused 

is death, 


— 


WORKING ON THE SABBATH. 


There are a great many people who profess to keep the Sab- 
bath according to the fourth commandment, but who, somehow 
or other, always find a multitude of “works of necessity ” to be 
attended to. We have seen a capital anecdote, lately, about a 
family of such people, who were pretty severely rebuked by a 
colored man in their employ. The family were farmers. One 





Sabbath morning the colored man was not up, as usual, at break- 
fast. The son was sent to call him; but Cesar said they need 
not wait for him, as he did not wish for any breakfast. “ Why, 
Cesar,” said the young man, “we shal] want you, as soon as 
the dew is off, to help about the hay.” “ No,” said he, “I can’t 
work any more on the Sabbath; it is not right.” “ Not right!” 
said the other. “Is it not our duty to take care of what Provi- 
dence has given us?” “Qh, there is no necessity for it,” said 
he, “ and it is wrong todo it.” “ But would you not pull your 
cow or sheep out of a pit, upon the Sabbath, Cesar?” “ No, not 
if 1 had been trying all the week to shove them in. I would let 
them lie there.” 
—_>—_ 


~ CHILDREN’S PLAYS. 

T love to see children happy ; ‘and when they have been good 
and diligent, and, returning home from school, meet their cous- 
ins and young friends, who can object to their playing together? 
Iam sure I donot. Yet,as I have sometimes observed, that 
even in play, children lose all their pleasure. I shall give them 
a few rules, which they will do well to mind :—1. Try to please, 
and to be pleased. 2. Do not be offended for trifles. 3. Avoid 
all mischief. 4. Do not be selfish. 5. Never try to tease, 6, 
Be ready to leave your play when called from it. 

> 


Precious Time.—Precious beyond rubies are the hours of 
youth and health: O let none of them pass unprofitably away! 
[Bishop Horne. 


cnupeentiliipgeenniane 
Never BE Ipie.—If your hands cannot be usefully employed, 
attend to the cultivation of the mind. 


Men give nothing so liberally as their advice. 














Poetry. 
THE TREE AND ITS FRUIT. 


SAMUEL. 

Down in the garden, close by the wall, 
There stands a tree, it is very tall— 
And its leaves are green—it seems to be 
In every respect a goodly tree. 


But I tasted its fruit, and Oh! dear me, 

I thought no more of that beautiful tree— 

The face that I made would have raised a laugh, 

For wormwood was never so bitter by half. 
JOHN. 

The tree, you wil? find, is known by its fruit, 

And not by its leaves, its branches, or root ; 

For often we see that trees outwardly fair, 

The very quintessence of bitterness bear. 


And thus we may judge by the actions of men, 

Of the heart that lies hidden so deeply within, 

By the actions, my friend, and not by the face, 

Or the beautiful language of sweetness and grace. 
SAMUEL. 

Well, I think it is true; but I never should dream 

That a tree couldso much like a hypocrite seem, 

Stretching out its green arms to the glorious sky, 

As though it were asking for wings to fly. 


And all the while, on its dark green boughs, 

Such crabbed, and bitter, and sour fruit grows— 
I shudder to think of the taste that I took, 

And henceforth shall judge of the tree by its fruit. 


A FABLE. 

Once ona time a paper kite 

Was mounted toa wonderous height, 
Where, giddy with its elevation, 

It thus expressed self-admiration’: 
“See how yon crowds of gazing people 
Admire my flight above the sieeple ; 
How would they wonder, ifthey knew 
All that a kite like me could do? 

Were I but free, I’d take a flight, 

And pierce the clovds beyond their sight ; 
But ah! like a poor prisoner bound, 

My strings confine me near the ground; 
I'd brave the eagle’s towering wing, 
Might I but fly without a string.” 

It tugged and pulled, while thus it spoke, 
To break the string; at last it broke! 
Deprived at once ofall its stay, 

In vain it tried to soar away, 

Unable its own weight to bear, 

It fluttered downward through the air: 
Unable its own course to guide, 

The winds soon plunged it in the tide, 
Oh foolish kite, thou hadst no wing. 
How could’st thou fly without a string ? 

My heart replied, “ O Lord, I see 
How much the kite resembles me ! 
Forgetful that by thee I stand, 
Impatient of thy ruling hand: 

How oft I’ve wished to break the lines 
Thy wisdom for my lot assigns! 

How oft indulged, a vain desire 

For something more or something higher! 
And but for grace and love divine, 

A fall thus dreadful had been mine.” 


MY SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS. 


Among the many ties that bind my soul 

To the bright home behind me, there is one, 
One tender link that memory often draws, 
Till the fall tear comes swelling to my eye, 
My Sabbath scholars ; Oh I love them well— 
That little group of happy, rosy girls, 

Who for instruction hung upon my lies : 
With whom I conversed oft on sacred things ; 
Isee them now as when I met them there, 

In listening attitude, with thoughtful brow, 
And those clear eyes intently fixed on mine. 
T loved them, but methinks the parting pang, 
The anxious tear, would more than be repaid 
Could this reflection evermore be mine, 

I helped to sow the seed in those young hearts 
That shall spring up to everlasting life. [S.S. Adv 
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